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IX. — On the True Assignation of the Bronze Weapons, etc., 
found in Northern and Western Europe. An answer to Mr. 
Wright's paper on the same subject. By Sie John Lubbock, 
Baet., F.K.S., V.P. Ethno. Soc, V.P. Linn. Soc, Pres. Ent. 
Soc., and Feedeeic Lubbock, Esq.* 

[Read March \?,th, 18(56.] 

At a recent meeting of this Society, the learned Secretary brought 
forward a communication " On the true Assignation of the Bronze 
Weapons, etc., supposed to indicate a bronze age in Western and 
Northern Europe." In this memoir Mr. Wright has attempted 
to prove that these weapons were of Eoman origin. We do not 
propose in the present paper to enter into the whole question of 
the bronze age, but shall confine ourselves almost entirely to the 
consideration of the arguments brought forward by Mr. Wright, 
and recapitulate briefly at the close the principal facts which lead 
us to a conclusion very different from his. 

Mr. Wright admits that bronze weapons have seldom been 
found in Eoman graves, but the reason, he says, " is a very simple 

* I take this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at the complimentary 
terms in which Mr. Wright, while criticising one portion of it, has spoken 
of my book as a whole. Praise from so high an authority is doubly wel- 
come. Nor must I omit to acknowledge the friendly tone which is evident 
throughout his paper. In one respect he, no doubt unintentionally, mis- 
represents my meaning. " To me," he says, " these finds alone are sufficient 
to explain a fact which Sir John hardly, or only feebly, denies, the identity 
of forms, and not mere similarity, of all these bronze swords, in whatever 
part of Europe they are found." So far from denying this, however, I 
selected several of my illustrations expressly to establish the fact, and beg 
to call Mr. Wright's attention to the following passage in p. 33 of my work, 
which no doubt he has overlooked. Arguing against the theory which sup- 
poses that a knowledge of metallurgy may have been independently acquired 
in several parts of Europe, I said, " There is, however, another circumstance 
which strongly militates against this theory ; and that is the fact which 
has been broadly stated by Mr. Wright, . . . . ' that wherever we find the 
bronze swords or celts, whether in Ireland, in the far west, in Scotland, in 
distant Scandinavia, in Germany, or still further east in the Sclavonic 
countries, they are the same — not similar in character, but identical." 
The great resemblance of stone implements in different parts of the world 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the similarity of the material and 
the simplicity of the forms. But this argument cannot be applied to the 
bronze arms and implements. Not only are several varieties of celts found 
throughout Europe, but some of the swords, knives, daggers, etc., are so 
similar that they seem as if they must have been cast by the same maker." 
— J. L, 
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one, easily explained, and applies to iron swords equally with 
bronze swords. The Romans did not bury their weapons with 
the dead." But surely Mr. Wright must have forgotten that if 
bronze swords are uncommon in graves, this is by no means the 
case with bronze daggers ; these are far from being rare, and 
have been repeatedly found in tumuli, not however in Roman 
graves, or associated with any objects suggestive of Roman in- 
fluence. 

It is not that bronze weapons and implements are not found 
in graves, but that they are not found in Roman graves. The 
statement which we have quoted from Mr. Wright by no means 
meets the case. We know how deeply the Roman influence was 
impressed on the country, and surely in all the numerous in- 
stances in which bronze weapons have been found in tumuli, 
some traces of this influence, some coins, some ornaments — at any 
rate, some Roman pottery, would have been met with ; this, 
however, is not the case. On the contrary, the objects met with 
in tumuli containing bronze weapons have quite a different cha- 
racter. In support of this assertion we submit to the Society a 
list detailing the contents of more than a hundred graves which 
contained objects of bronze. Many of these, as will be observed, 
contained urns, etc., which are of a rude character', and very 
different from Roman pottery. 

The cases taken from Sir R. Colt Hoare's work appear to us 
particularly instructive, because the tumuli examined by him 
were in the vicinity of several Roman thoroughfares ; if, there- 
fore, they had belonged to the Roman period, surely we may rea- 
sonably conclude that they would have contained some evidences 
of Roman influence and some traces of Roman art. We will now 
examine the cases cited by Mr. Wright, in which bronze weapons 
have been found in association with Roman remains. 

The fact that bronze weapons have been found in the bed of 
the Thames at London must be taken for what it is worth. To 
us it appears to be worth very little. A thousand years hence 
coins of Queen Victoria will be found in the same place, with 
bronze weapons, and stone implements, but this will not prove 
that bronze weapons, stone implements, and sovereigns were all in 
use at the same period. Mr. Wright mentions another case which, 
if proved, would be more important. A bronze sword, he tells us, 
" is stated to have been found at the Roman station of Ardoch 
in Scotland, on the wall of Antoninus," and he gives the refer- 
ence, " Stuart's Caledonia Antiqua, second edition, pi. v." It 
will be observed that Mr. Wright refers only to the plate, nor 
have we ourselves been able to find any mention of the sword in 
the letter-press. 

In the description of the plate, it is stated to contain " Roman 
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remains from Ardoch, et cetera ;" and as the other objects are 
all Soman remains from Ardoch, it is to be presumed that the 
bronze weapons are the " et cetera", and consequently not from 
Ardoch — at any rate, no particulars are given as to the exact place 
in, or circumstances under which this sword was discovered. The 
case, therefore, seems to us anything but conclusive; and it is 
literally the only instance cited in which bronze weapons have in 
Great Britain been found associated with Roman remains. 

Nor do we think Mr. Wright more happy in the French cases 
which he has brought forward. He commences by an appeal to 
the authority of Mons. De Oaumont, and quotes him correctly as 
saying, " But we find also very frequently these bronze axes in 
places covered with Roman ruins. I have acquired the certainty 
of this by my own observations, and by the information I have 
collected in my travels." Here Mr. Wright stops, but Mons. 
De Oaumont goes on to say : — " The fact that the Gauls may 
have inhabited the same places previous to the conquest of Gaul 
may to a certain extent explain this mixture."* He sums up the 
whole question as follows : — " These instruments may then in 
part be classed among the Gallo-Roman antiquities, and it is a 
reason for reminding you, that the Gauls, even after becoming 
Roman, may have long retained a part of their ancient customs. "+ 

In fact, therefore, it will be seen, that Mons. De Oaumont by 
no means regards these weapons as being of Roman origin, but is 
disposed to consider them as the national weapons of the Gauls. 
It is true that he does not look upon this as proved, and in fact 
expressly warns his readers that the " origin of these objects is 
very uncertain ;" but so far as his opinion goes, it is by no means 
in favour of the view advocated by Mr. Wright. 

The next authority quoted by Mr. Wright is that of Mongez, 
" one of the most celebrated members of the Institute of France, 
a man distinguished for his science and learning, and for his 
judicious use of them. On the 16th of Prairial, an 9 (for we are 
still in the days of the Republic), according to our reckoning the 
5th of June, 1801, the ' citoyen' Mongez read at the Institute, 
before what was then called the Class of Literature and Fine 
Arts, but which is now represented by the Acad^mie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, a memoir on an ancient bronze sword, 



* " Le sejour que les peuplades Gauloises ont pu faire dans les mimes 
lieux anterieurement a la conquete de la Gaule, expliquera jusqu'a un 
certain point ce melange." 

t " Ces instruments pourraient done en partie Stre classes parmi les 
antiquites Gallo-Romaines, et e'est un motif pour vous rappeler que le 
Gaulois devenu Romain a pu conserver longtemps encore une partie de ses 
anciennes coutumes." — Cours d'Aiitiquith Monumentales, vol. i, p. 232. 
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which had been found with the skeleton of a man and horse, in a 
turbary (tourbihre) near Corbie et Heilly, in the valley of the 
Albert, a tributary of the Somme."* * * * 

" The object of Mongez was chiefly to analyse the bronze of 
which this sword was made, but he also enters into the question 
of what manufacture it might be, and after careful discussion he 
arrives at the conclusion that these bronze swords were all 
Eoman." ****** 

"After Mongez had read his memoirs on the bronze swords 
before the Institute, his opinion received a singularly remarkable 
confirmation in the more exact and complete account of the circum- 
stances of the discoveries, which he obtained from a very zealous 
and able antiquary of Abbeville, M. Traulle. The bronze sword, as 
just stated, was found in the turbary at Heilly along with the 
skeletons of a man and a horse, and by the sword were four brass 
coins of the Emperor Caracalla, who, as is well known, reigned 
from A.D. 211 to 217. This sword, therefore, was that of a 
Eoman cavalry soldier, not older, and perhaps a little later, than 
this reign, who had sunk in the bog to which this turbary had 
succeeded." 

Mongez, on the contrary, concluded that the skeleton could 
not have been that of a cavalry soldier at all, because a cavalry 
soldier would not have been armed with a short sword ; and so 
far from regarding the sword as Eoman, " on ne pourroit," he 
says, " egalement pas l'attribuer aux Eomains, si Ton ne raison- 
noit que d'apres la matiere dont elle est faite."f And in the 
next page he adds, " "We are therefore certain, that after the 
second Punic war, the Eoman swords were made of iron. "\ 

It is true that five months later he altered his opinion, and 
came to the conclusion that, after all, the bronze swords were 
Eoman, but we cannot consider that much weight should be 
attached to this opinion, which was in direct opposition to that 
entertained by the same learned antiquary a few months pre- 
viously. 

Finally, Mr. Wright cites one more case of a bronze sword 
found with some Eoman coins of Maxentius, who reigned from 306 
to 312 A.D. This sword was discovered in a turbary at Piquigny, 
near Abbeville, in a large boat, which had evidently been sunk, 
and in which were several skeletons. The reason for referring 
this bronze sword to the Eoman epoch, was the presence in this 



* " JVKmoires de l'lnstitut Rationale des Sciences et Arts," Littfeature et 
Beaux Arts, torn, v, p. 187. 

t Loc. cit., p. 193. 

% " Nous voila done certains que l'6p6e des Romains, depuis la seconde 
guerre Punique, fut fabriquee en fer," p. 194. 
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case, as in the last, of Roman coins. But it is somewhat remark- 
able, that in both instances, the antiquaries who recorded the 
discovery, attributed so little importance to the presence of these 
coins, that they did not take the trouble to specify the exact 
position which they occupied with reference to the bronze weapons ; 
and in fact they only mention them casually, and as it were by 
an afterthought, in a foot-note. We may be pardoned, then, if we 
do not ourselves look upon these coins as being certainly of the 
same date as the weapons near which they are said to have been 
discovered Others may be of a different opinion, but even if it be 
admitted that in these two cases bronze weapons were actually 
discovered in association with Roman coins, and in such a position 
that the weapons and the coins must certainly have been em- 
bedded together, still, when we consider the great abundance of 
Roman coins on the one hand, and of bronze weapons on the 
other, we cannot be surprised that there should be one or two 
cases upon record in which they have been found associated 
together. 

Mr. Wright indeed states that, " instead of our not finding the 
bronze swords in juxta-position with Roman remains, in every 
case where they have been found in Britain or Gaul, where the 
details of the discovery have been carefully observed, it has 
occurred under circumstances which lead to the strongest pre- 
sumption of their being Roman." Yet we have seen that, in 
spite of his great acquaintance with archaeological literature, he 
has only been able to bring forward one more than doubtful 
case as regards Great Britain, and two which seem hardly more 
satisfactorily established in France. 

Mr. Wright next proceeds to compare the figures of weapons 
found upon Roman coinage with the actual weapons of bronze. 
We might argue that these figures, like the weapons with which 
Britannia is armed on the English coinage, might be allegorical ; 
but we will for the moment admit that, as stated by Mr. Wright, 
the figures do actually represent weapons used by the Romans. 
This evidence, however, is unfortunately both scanty and incon- 
clusive. The sword is generally represented in its sheath, and 
Mr. Wright himself admits, that the sheath bears no great resem- 
blance to the form and characteristics of the bronze swords. He 
accounts for this, indeed, by reminding us that, " if the sheath 
were made of the form of the blade of a leaf-shaped sword, of 
course the blade could not be drawn out ; it is therefore repre- 
sented in one uniform shape, distinguished only from the ordinary 
scabbard by being short." However this may be, it is at least 
therefore admitted by Mr. Wright, that the form of the sword 
sheaths represented on the Roman coinage is in direct opposition 
to his theory ; nor, we think, are the figures of the drawn swords 
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much more in his favour. Of those given by Mr. Wright, there 
is only one, namely, No. 4, in which swords are represented, at all 
resembling in form those which are typical of the bronze period. 
It is, however, hardly necessary to remind the cautious reader, 
that the evidence derived from the coinage is indicative only of 
the form of the weapon ; it is impossible to decide whether the 
material was iron or bronze, and leaf-shaped swords of iron, 
though rare, are not absolutely unknown. 

As regards the daggers, Mr. Wright gives a figure of a coin of 
Junius Brutus, on the reverse of which are two daggers, which 
he compares with one of those figured in Prehistoric Times. 
We do not ourselves, however, perceive any resemblance in the 
handles of these daggers, and as regards the blades^ all daggers 
are necessarily more or less alike. 

As regards the coin of Quintus Thermus, however, we certainly 
think that the swords thereon represented are of iron, both on 
account of their form, and also because the soldiers are using 
them to cut one another down, whereas the bronze swords appear 
to have been used, not so much for cutting as for thrusting. 

Finally, Mr. Wright appeals to some Roman swords represented 
on monuments found at Constantine in Algeria, which in his 
opinion very much resemble, and indeed are in some points 
identical with, certain figures of bronze swords which he has given 
from Prehistoric Times. We can only request the members to 
compare these drawings for themselves ; as far as we are con- 
cerned we fail to perceive the similarity on which Mr. Wright 
relies. 

Mr. Wright next proceeds to consider the allusions to the im- 
plements of war, which are found in Roman writings. It is true 
that Virgil in several passages alludes to arms and implements 
made of bronze ; but it appears to us that this is by no means an 
argument in favour of the view advocated by Mr. Wright ; we think, 
on the contrary, that the poet, in his allusions to bronze weapons, 
was rather anxious to give the impression of antiquity — at any 
rate, it is certain that these allusions all bear reference to a 
period far more ancient than the conquest of Great Britain by the 
Romans. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Wright's paper, our 
President made use of the argument that as iron is much more 
generally distributed and more easily worked than bronze, bronze 
swords must have been more expensive and difficult to obtain 
than iron ones. From this he inferred that the use of iron must 
have preceded that of bronze, and not vice versa. We should 
on the contrary draw the opposite inference ; since it is surely 
more likely that a scarce and dear substance should be replaced 
by a common and cheap one, than that the reverse should have 
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taken place. Mr. Crawfurd will admit that either iron or bronze 
were first discovered, and that subsequently both were known. 
On the other hand we are ready to confess the a priori impro- 
bability that so scarce, and in some respects so inappropriate, a 
metal as bronze should ever have been used for weapons. But as 
bronze was used, it is surely more probable that this was before, 
than after, the discovery of a more abundant, more generally dis- 
tributed, and therefore much cheaper, metal. 

Mr. Wright claims for his views the weight of authority. On 
the other hand, among the believers in a bronze age, are many 
archaeologists — in our own country, Evans and Franks ; abroad, 
Nilsson, Thomsen, Morlot and many others, whose names are not 
altogether unknown in science. We prefer, however, to rely on 
the facts themselves, and we only refer to this portion of Mr. 
Wright's paper, inasmuch as he claims the support of our great 
metallurgist, Dr. Percy. Dr. Percy does indeed point out that 
" from metallurgical reasons it is reasonable to suppose that the 
so-called age of iron would have preceded the age of bronze." 
This we readily admit, but it is well known that " le vraisemblable 
n'est pas toujours le vrai." And we believe that Dr. Percy 
himself does not profess to have investigated the archaeological 
evidence, but speaks only of a, priori probabilities. Moreover, it 
is somewhat remarkable that our President, Mr. Crawfurd, in his 
paper, " On the Supposed Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages of 
Society,"* which classification he, as it is well known, rejects, 
and regards as " refuted by the stubborn facts of history," is yet 
compelled by his candour and love of truth to make some remark- 
able admissions. 

In the first place he says : " As respects Denmark and Swit- 
zerland, and most probably several other parts of Western Europe, 
in which the advance of civilisation was very slow, there can be 
little doubt but that the three ages above indicated did really 
exist." It is well known that the powerful states of Mexico and 
Peru, when discovered by the Europeans, were in an age of 
bronze ; all their weapons and cutting instruments being made of 
that metal, while iron was entirely unknown. Mr. Crawfurd of 
course admits this, and says that, " in the case of America, there 
can be no question, but that an age of bronze preceded that of 
iron." 

In Egypt, again, we find the same thing. "Ancient Egypt" is 
admitted by Mr. Crawfurd, to " offer a case in which a bronze age 
clearly preceded an iron one ; or, at least, in which cutting in- 
struments of bronze preceded those of iron." 

As regards Japan, Ksempfer, the earliest authority quoted by 

* Transactions of the Ethnological Society, new series, vol. iv, p. 1. 
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Mr. Crawfurd, but who only wrote about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, tells us, in the words of Mr. Crawfurd, that " Such 
household goods as hooks, cramps in buildings and ships, with 
other such instruments as are in other countries made of iron, 
are made in Japan of copper or brass." 

In Assyria, India, and China, bronze, as Mr. Crawfurd himself 
tells us, has been known from time immemorial. 

Finally, he admits that " in the time of the Homeric poems 
and of the early Greeks, the sword was of bronze, but as the 
Greeks advanced in civilisation it was of hard iron." 

These actual facts, thus extracted from an unwilling witness, 
go far to remove the d priori improbability that in northern and 
western Europe, as well as probably along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, the use of bronze for weapons was anterior to that of 
iron. 

Now, finally, let us state very briefly the reasons which induce 
us to believe in the existence of a bronze age, in the sense of the 
Danish antiquaries. 

I. We have the united testimony of ancient writers. Hesiod, 
the most ancient of European authors, expressly tells us that the 
ancients used bronze, and were ignorant of iron. 

" Tots 8* %\v x&^Kea t*)-v T€ux ea * x^* Ke0 * $* Te oIkoi 
XcAk^T t* 4ipyd£ovro ; fieKas 8' oi>x efftfe ffiSijoos." 

Agatharchides, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy IV., gives an 
account of certain old and abandoned mines in Egypt, in which 
he says that bronze implements are occasionally found, " the use 
of iron being then unknown." In the Pentateuch, copper is men- 
tioned no less than forty times, iron, we believe, only twice. Lu- 
cretius even anticipated the Danish antiquaries, in dividing the 
epochs of man into three distinct periods, in the following well 
known lines — 

" Arma antiqua, uianus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt 
Bt lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami, 
Posterius ferri vis est, rerisque reperta, 
Sed prior asris erat, quara ferri cognitus usus." 

II. It must be remembered that throughout Europe, bronze 
weapons are found of identical forms, and these forms are quite 
different from those of the corresponding weapons in iron. Now 
we know that the inhabitants of northern and western Europe 
were well acquainted with the use of iron in the time of the 
Caesars. This is proved both by history and also by the discovery 
in various places, but more particularly in Denmark and Switzer- 
land, of large numbers of iron instruments and weapons, belong- 
ing to this period. Perhaps the most remarkable case is that of 
Nydam, near Flensborg, where more than seven hundred instru- 
ments and weapons of various kinds were discovered together. 
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These, without a single exception, were all of iron, and as nearly 
fifty Roman coins dating from about A.D. 50 to 150 Avere found 
with them, there can be no doubt as to the date to which they 
belong. 

DX Similar " finds " (though not perhaps on so large a scale) 
of bronze objects, have also been discovered, and, as bronze wea- 
pons are not found with those of iron, neither, on the other hand, 
do we meet with iron weapons in the finds of the bronze age. 

An attempt has been made to account for the absence of iron 
in the bronze finds, by the fact that iron is so perishable ; but this 
will evidently not account for the absence of bronze weapons in 
the finds of the iron age. 

rv. The forms of the ornaments, instruments, and weapons of 
the bronze age are quite unlike those of later periods. 

v. The same may be said of the character of the ornamenta- 
tion prevalent in the bronze age. We find various combinations 
of spirals, circles, and zigzag lines, and geometrical patterns of a 
more or less simple character, but rarely, if ever, any represen- 
tations of animals or plants. 

VI. The pottery of the bronze age was all made by hand, the 
ornamentation on it is of the same character as that upon the 
weapons, and it differs both in form and material from that of 
the Roman period. 

vii. Lead, zinc, and silver appear to have been unknown in the 
bronze age. A remarkable proof of this is obtained from the in- 
teresting researches in the ancient cemetery of Hallstadt. At this 
place Mr. Ramsauer has examined no less than nine hundred and 
eighty tombs, which evidently belonged to a colony of rich 
miners, who lived at the close of the bronze, and the commence- 
ment of the iron period. They possessed amber, which they must 
have obtained from the Baltic, gold, ivory, iron, and even glass, 
but appear to have been entirely ignorant of both silver and lead. 
We know that Philip of Macedon, in the fourth century B.C., struck 
coins of silver, and when we consider therefore the number and 
richness of the tombs opened at Hallstadt, together with the 
proofs of an extended commerce carried on by the people to 
whom they belonged, we appear to be justified in concluding, 
that neither silver nor lead were known in the bronze age* 

Vili. The bronze of the bronze age differs materially from that 
in use among the Romans. The former contains mere traces of 
lead or zinc, which are evidently present, not as a component part, 
but as mere impurities, while in the Roman bronze they often 
form a considerable percentage of the whole. 

IX. The Romans used the word ferrum, iron, to denote a sword, 

* As would appear from these facts, glass was discovered before silver. 
VOL. V. I 
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clearly shewing, therefore, that their swords were made of that 
metal. 

X. Bronze weapons are perhaps even more common in Scandi- 
navia and in Ireland, than in any other parts of Europe, and it is 
well known that the Eomans did not occupy either of these 
countries. 

It may be added that the handles of the swords and daggers, 
the rings and bracelets, belonging to the bronze age, are peculiarly 
small, and evidently cannot have belonged to a tall race. 

Finally, the arms and ornaments of post-Koman times are 
pretty well known to us through researches in various cemeteries, 
and no antiquary will pretend that the bronze weapons now 
under discussion, can be referred to any post-Roman period. 

Until the publication of Mr. Wright's memoir, cautious 
archaeologists may well have had their doubts as to the existence 
of a bronze age. A fortification cannot be regarded as safe, un- 
til it has undergone the test of an attack. Now, however, we 
have heard what there is to be said against the Danish theory. 
We may safely assume that the learned Secretary of the Ethno- 
logical Society will have overlooked no weak point, no fatal fact. 
In the earlier part of this reply to his valuable paper, we have 
shown that there are only one or two cases upon record, in 
which bronze weapons are supposed to have been found in con- 
junction with Eoman remains. In the following table we give a 
list of about 1 00 bronze- containing tombs, opened by two careful 
antiquaries, in order to show the character of the objects which 
are usually associated with bronze implements and weapons. In 
the latter part of this memoir, we have very briefly recapitulated 
the principal reasons which appear to us to prove that the use of 
bronze weapons was anterior to the conquest of Great Britain by 
the Romans, and we confidently leave the verdict in the hands of 
the Society. 
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Drinking cup ... 
Drinking cup ... 



cup 



Urn 



Urn 



Urn 



Primary 
Primary 
Primary 

Primary 

Primary 
Primary 



Tertiary 
Secondar 
Primary 



Primary 

Secondary 



Primary 
Primary 



Primary 

Primary 



Primary 



Primary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 



Primary 

Primary 



EEMABKS. 



Horse's tooth. 

Close to a quantity of calcined 

No eist. [bones. 



Cist, with skeleton of a female 
aod some burnt bones. 

Two ornaments of Kimmerage 
coal. 

Cist Very large, with the head 

Cist. [of a bull. 



Cist, 



No cist, 

Cist, 

Cist. Second int. of bt. bones 

without weapons, 
Nodst 
No cist. 

Cist. Bones in a heap, 
Female. Oldest int. with metsl. 
No cist. This was a female. 

Scraper and two small pieces. 
No cist. 

Cist. 
Cist. 
Cist. 



Cist, with four deposits of cal- 
cined bones, evidently con- 



Cist, 

Cist 
No cist. 

No cist 

Many stags' horns, 
No cist, 

Two together, in a grave sunk 
11 ft in the earth, 
Grave. Twosmall balls of stone. 



Cist. 



Ancient 
Wiltshibe. 



CORPSE. 



IMPI.KMESTS OF 



BRONZE. POTTERY. 



REMARKS. 



Jack's Castle 

Coldkitchin Hill . 
Brimsdon Hill ... 
Great Bottom ... 

Middle Hill 

Deverill 

Flint Barrow 

Upton 

Row Barrow 

Scratchbury 

Amesbury ... 

Do 

Knook Barrow ... 

Conegar Hill, 

Golden Barrow... 
Willy 

Do 

Winterbourne ,„ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Near Stonebenge 
Do 

Do. 41 

Do. 43 

Do. 48 

Do. 83 

Cbisbury 2 

Do. 34 

Cone Barrow 

Do. la 

Amesbury 132 ... 

Do. 139 ... 
Do. 144 ... 
Do. 165 ... 

Bush Barrow 



Perforated axe 

Grey pierced stone 



Throe f 



i, and one 



Pin 

Instrument... 



Three dozen 
instruments 



Lance 

Pin 

Lance 

Lance 

Pin 

Pin 

Spearhead 

Dagger 

Spear, lance, and 

arrowhead 
Lance and bits ... 
Pin 



Pin ... 

Lance and pin 



Whetstone and b 



Perforated hammer 



Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dn. 
Do. 



164 ... 

177 ... 



187... 
W ... 

18... 
* ... 

15 ... 



Hummer & whetstone 
Whcfetorie 



Do. IS .. 
Do. ]7 .. 

Do. 18 .. 

Do. 20 .. 
Wilbnry House.. 

Fripsbnry 

Woodyates 4 .. 

Do. 8 .. 

Do, „ .. 

Do. 9 .. 

Do. 20 .. 

Ahtiq. oj Wilts. 
v,2. 

Hewisb Hiil 

Overton Hill 

Do. 



Four arrows 



Several articles 



Nippers & pin 



Ring and pin 
Tube,&c. ... 



Four articles 



Pin and arrow 



I'm 



Fin 



Spear, Sec, 
Dagger, pin & spear 

Pin 

Laneehead and pin 

Ring 

Spear and pin ... 



Pin ... 
Dagger 

Pin 

Pin ... 
Axe ... 

Dagger 
Spearhead 
Pin ... 
Two pins 

3 daggers and a pit 
Lance 

Bracelet (?) ... 
Rivets, celt, dagger 

and spear 
Dagger and lance 
Spear 

Dagger and lance 
Pin 



Urn 

Drinking cup 
Small cup ... 

Urn 
Urn 



Urn 

Urn 

Two cups 
Urn 

Urn 



Urn 

Cup 

Rnde cup ... 
3 drinking cups 
2 incense cups 

Cup 

Drinking cup 

Urn '.'.'. 



Primary 



Pin ... 

Celt ... 
Celt, etc. 
Dagger 
Pin ... 



Lance 
Lance 
Lance 
Pin ... 
Pin ... 



Pin and arrow ,. 

Pin ... 

Dagger and pin .. 



Pin ... 

Lance, pin, and celt 
Lance 



Cup 



Gup 
Urn 
Urn 



Urn and cup 



Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary- 



Secondary 

Primary 

Primary 



Secondary 
Primary 

Primary 



Primary 
Primary 
Secondary 
Primary 

Primary 



Primary 

Primary 
Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Secondary 

Primary 

Primary 



Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 
Primary 
Primary 

Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 

Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 
Primary 

Secondary 
Primary 

Primary 
Primary 
Primary 



Primary 

Primary 
Primary 



Cist. 

Cist. 

Cist. 

Cist. Two bits of gold. 

Cist. Forty amber beads, and 

Cist. [some of jet 

? 

In a wooden box. 



Amber ring, and about50 beads. 
Cist. Suggested to be man and 
wife. Ring and beads of jet. 
Cist. 

[amber, &c. 
Cist. Several articles in gold, 
Cist, Rude ornaments with 

straight lines. 
Several beads of glass, one of 

jet and one of amber, and 

five rings. 
No cist. In a coffin of wood, 
Cist. In trunk of an elm tree. 

Cist. Amber and jet beads; 
[wooden case. 

Cist, with pieces of the blue 
stone of Stonebenge, show- 
ing that the temple was 
erected before the tumulus. 

Cist. Urn without curved lines. 

Cist. With a curious pebble. 



Cist. Neither bones nor ashes. 
[The axe was in ahorn handle. 

Two jet beads. 
Cist. 

Cist. 

Cist. 

92 ft. in diameter, & 11 fLbigh. 

Several articles in gold. 

Cist Stag's borna. 

[clotb. 
In a wooden box; some linen 
Glass, jet, and amber beads. 
Cist 

Cist, with th e skeleton of a dog. 
A very curious brass instrument 
Cist. In a wooden box. 
Cist 4 pulley beads of glass, 1 
of stone, and 2 of amber. 



Cist, with the skeleton ofa dog. 
Many amber beads. 
Black bead. 

Cist. Beads of amber, [jet. 
Cist Beads of amber, glass, & 
With ornaments of jet. 
Bits of linen cloth. 



Cist. 



